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A Way to Build a New Church 
or Strengthen an Old One 


Already before leaving my old church in 
Iowa to go to Chicago and start a new 
one there, I had formulated in my own 
mind the method I would use to get a 
congregation together and organize it 
as a church. This method was the re- 
ligious survey made by a house-to-house 
canvass. 

I had figured out that through a day’s 
work I should always be able to find some 
Unitarian, Universalist, or other kind of 
religious liberal, or if not, then some people 
unattached, dissatisfied, dispirited or an- 
gry at economic conditions and the lack of 
concern organized religion hitherto had 
shown to the social and economic evils, and 
out of such materials I intended to build 
a Unitarian church, which should serve 
their religious need, create a place for cul- 
tivating a more inclusive social religion, 
and perhaps act as a leaven in society ali 
around. That I made use of other means 
goes without saying. 1 lectured in some 
Lions Clubs, looked up a few old liberal 
friends from former times (very few were 
left), and tried everywhere to gain ad- 
herents, but the main method was always 
the canvass. 

I had little money left and no income 
from any source, so I started out less than 
a week after we arrived in Chicago. It 
was hard to begin, hard to know what to 
say, so | went away from my home about a 
mile, but found that I had landed in a 
strong Catholic neighborhood; in one city 
block there was only one Protestant family. 
So I went home discouraged. But next 
morning I started out in the street where I 
lived. I rang the bell or knocked on the 
door and told courteously that I was 
making a religious survey, and begged 
them tell me to what church or religious 
denomination they belonged. And I kept 
the tally on a prepared page for four or six 
city blocks of a street, so I would know the 
number of Catholics, Lutherans, Metho- 
dists, or Baptists, block for block. 

“Thank you!” I always said, and never 
tried to trouble anybody belonging to 
some church, though I always made ac- 
count of myself and my mission when any- 
body inquired. Only when somebody 
denied having membership in any church, 
or professed to be freethinker, atheist, 
Communist, or an unattached liberal, I 
engaged him in discussion about my plans 
for a church of my ideals. I had always 
liberal literature, especially some pamphlets 
issued by the Laymen’s League, but also 
some from the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and the Women’s Alliance, and 
such I gave away when I had established 
some measure of contact with a good pros- 
pect. Afterwards I followed up the work 
on these prospects, visiting them again 
and again so as to secure results. 

Often they proved evanescent, and 
sometimes the work reminds one of win- 


ning radium from pitchblende, but it 
pays nevertheless. I had a group of 
people ready in three months, but then I 
was stopped by inability to raise the money 
to rent a vacant store, and winter came at 
the same time, making impossible this 
type of canvassing, since people here ob- 
ject to opening their doors in cold weather 
for solicitors. So I lost some promising 
people, but when a few months later I 
found a way of getting a vacant store free 
until I had established a congregation 
large enough to pay rent, I had enough left 
to organize them as a church, recognized as 
a Unitarian church, which has _ since 
grown in numbers and organization. 
House-to-house canvassing is a fine 
education for a minister. It is hard work, 
to be sure, both physically and otherwise. 
But what a revelation it gives him of the 
various characters and minds of people. 
Once in a while he is roughly spoken to, 
but generally people are courteous as he 
invariably is to them. And what funny 
experiences sometimes! Often a sign on 
the front door tells solicitors and beggars 
to go to the rear door, and then at times 
on going to the gate leading to the rear 
entrance, a sign may say: Look Out for 
the Dog! But I somehow always got along 
nicely with the dogs, who perhaps could 
smell my good intentions or were duped by 
my quiet way of going in as if I owned the 
place. And it is fascinating to stand, in 
the morning, looking down a new street 
and wondering in which of these houses 
you may find that man or woman who in 
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the years to come will be one of the main 
pillars in your church, and perhaps win 
many others for a true religion. Some 
days one may feel discouraged from meager 
results, but generally one finds enough 
kind people to warrant the hope that 
something has been done. 

There is no virtue in merely being small 
in numbers. J am sure there are many 
choice minds among the mass of common 
people who have lacked the opportunities 
in life others had. It is our business to go 
to them and to anyone who can profit by 
the purer religion and the cultural ad- 
vantages our church offers. 

Oswald H. Helsing. 
CHURCH LOYALTY NOTES 


Dunkirk, N. Y.—The Church Loyalty 
project has grown into a community-wide 
affair, with all the Protestant churches 
in the city which have settled pastors 
joining in. 

Three features of the project are: 

(1) Splendid cooperation on the part 
of the local newspaper, including the pub- 
lishing of an editorial on some non-de- 
nominational subject, written by local 
preachers and edited by Rev. Cornelis 
Heyn, the Unitarian minister, on the - 
church-news page every Saturday. <A 
two-column reprint of material from Dr. 
Heyn’s Thanksgiving sermon also ap- 
peared in the paper. 

(2) The annual union Thanksgiving 
service in which seven or more churches of 
the city join, was held for the first time 
in the Unitarian church. 

(3) A new feature here: An interde- 
nominational Good Will Sunday, to be 
observed in December, when ministers of 
seven Protestant churches will exchange jj 
pulpits and tell the story of their faiths to | 
other congregations. Mr. Heyn will speak — 
at the Salvation Army church on the sub- 
ject: “The Story of Unitarianism.” 


Lexington, Mass.—December 9 was 
designated as ‘‘Alliance Go to Church | 
Sunday,” and December 23 will be ““Lend-_ | 
a-hand Go to Church Sunday” at the 
First Congregational Unitarian Society. 


Roxbury, Mass._Rev. Miles Hanson, 
minister of the First Church, will speak on 
“Loyalty” at the morning service of wor-_ 
ship December 16. 


West Roxbury, Mass.—The observance 
of Church Loyalty months at the First 
Parish resulted in an attendance of over 
100 at the Sunday morning services in the 
last three weeks of November. Eight new 
members have been taken into the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 


Westboro, Mass.—Loyalty Sunday 
services were conducted November 25 by 
the Young People’s Religious Union of the. 
First Congregational Society. John Brig- 
ham of Concord, Mass., a member of the 
Peace Caravan that worked in Indiana 
during the past summer, preached the 
sermon. 
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Walking with Irving Babbitt | 


Odell Shepard 


T in all the years that may remain to me shall 

I forget a certain ramble that I had on a 
winter’s afternoon, several years ago, along 
the River Charles. The sky was overcast 
and a raw wind blew from the direction of the sea. 
Clouds of smoke were hanging low over distant Bos- 
ton. The dull throb and roar of traffic filled the air 
like an insistent pain. The sunset was a dismal and 
squalid failure. It was the kind of day, in short, that 
sends up the statistics of suicide at a bound. 

The mood of my companion seemed to be in com- 
plete harmony with the season, the weather, and the 
despairing scene about us. He walked rapidly, and, 
as it were, aggressively, with lowered head and 
clenched fists. His eyés, for the most part, searched 
the ground. Only one comment did he make upon 
what he saw that afternoon, and this was so unflatter- 
ing a remark about one of the towns of the district that 
I forbear to quote it out of consideration for the local 
real-estate agents and the Chamber of Commerce. 
And yet he was talking—talking nearly all the time, 
with strong and abrupt gestures to back up remarks 
that seemed to need no such reinforcement. He 
talked about politics, about finance, about morality 
and the Christian Church, and certain recént fads in 
music and painting. He seemed to prefer to discuss 
just those topics which a learned man of letters is 
supposed to know nothing about. And all that he 
said had the emphasis behind it, so rare in our time, 
of a mind made up, deducing and proceeding from 
first principles. There was nothing of the tentative 
and exploratory in his talk, nothing of the tone of a 
man who says ‘‘How may this be?” or “Do you not 
think?” Like Dr. Johnson, he announced conclu- 
sions, and those in such ringing tones as seemed to 
waken echoes in one’s mind. His talk was as brilliant 
as it was wide-ranging, but in its wit there was little 
suggestion of play. He talked with a definite purpose: 
partly to instruct, for that was his profession, and 
partly to convince, for that was always a primary 
need of his mind; but chiefly to urge his listener to 
action. He addressed the intellect—in order to get at 
the will. Coming from another man, much that he 
said to me might well have seemed almost rough, 
though certainly not discourteous, in expression ; but 
even when he was most urgent and exacting in his 
words there was not the slightest difficulty in realizing 
that he spoke like an elder brother, in all gentleness 
and good will. 

How the remark was led up to I do not now re- 
call, but it must have been after some unusually pro- 
longed and vituperative jeremiad upon modern civiliza- 
tion that I said to him: “In short, you think that we 
stand today on the brink of catastrophe?”’ 


The question seemed to startle him, as though he 
had never gone quite that far before in his own thought. 
We walked on for perhaps half a minute along the 
path by the river before he said, speaking more quietly 
and choosing his words with care: “Of course there 
has never been a time in history that did not seem 
crucial to all the thinking persons in it, and for the - 
most part those thinking persons have been right. 
But, not to evade your question, I do indeed believe 
that the modern world is treading very near the edge 
of sudden disaster, and that the statement holds more 
true for us today than it has for any period in history 
since Rome went down.” 

Of all the things that I heard Irving Babbitt say 
during fifteen years of occasional association, and of 
all the things that I have read from his pen, this re- 
mark has come to seem to me, on the whole, the most 
significant. And yet, of course, it is highly significant 
only when fully understood. There are many thinkers 
in the world, and many others who do not think at all, 
who might have used almost the same words, but 
they would not have meant the same thing and they 
would not have had the same reasons. 

Irving Babbitt was not by nature a prophet of 
gloom, but, rather, a man of cheerful and riant dis- 
position who attained, moreover, the serenity of 
mind that should be the thinker’s reward. Whatever 
may have been his first effect upon pupils or listeners 
or readers, it soon became clear to all capable judges 
that his thought and criticism were never the mere 
emanations of a despairing mood or of an inherent 
pessimism. One may even assert that, when it is 
considered what facts and aspects of modern life he 
fastened attention upon, his judgment concerning 
them will always be found to be brave and will often 
look positively hopeful. To many or most of his con- 
temporaries who knew him only at a distance and 
superficially, he seemed too quick a despairer because 
he was not, like them, sentimental, or disposed to gloss 
over the plain and painful facts by any dishonest 
thought or word. Unenfeebled by our contemporary 
shibboleths about automatic ‘‘progress,’’ unimpressed 
by the pious assertion that since God is in His Heaven 
therefore all must be well with the world, Irving Bab- 
bitt exerted even in our expansive time and land the 
utmost rigor of critical thought. Like the Goethe of 
Arnold’s poem, he thought it none of the critics’ 
business to soothe, to amuse, or to cajole, but for the 
most part he placed his finger upon the sick age, and 
said, ‘Thou aiiest here, and here.’ Hopeless of re- 
form, distrustful of institutionalism, skeptical of de- 
mocracy, he rested all his hopes upon the individual— 
and, like Emerson a hundred years before, he saw the 
individual dying. Moreover, he saw how the treasure 
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of our human past, as it has been gathered in art and 
tradition and morality, is now slipping rapidly from us. 
In a time that has almost forgotten what tragedy is, 
he kept vividly alive in his own mind the tragic sense. 
He had also that common sense which never lets one 
forget that the facts are what they are, and that their 
results will be what they will be. The complexity, 
the speed, the glitter and flash and roar, of our modern 
life, with all of its unimaginable expensiveness and 
intricate interlockings, did not for a moment bewilder 
him into an uncritical approbation, or make him for- 
get that, unless solidly founded on the rock of in- 
dividual character, it would swiftly dwindle away. 

The specific charges that Irving Babbitt brought 
against our time were not numerous, but they were 
searching and far-reaching. Like Matthew Arnold, 
he found us, from one point of view, almost hopelessly 
“extroverted,” so that the inner life of contemplation, 
of self-recollection, and of self-control has gone thin 
and poor. Balancing and vitiating our intense ex- 
ternal activity he found a listless and lazy attitude in 
us toward all inward ethical work. He found us by far 
too completely convinced that we are our brothers’ 
keepers, and too prone to forget that the whole of the 
moral life begins at home. Some of his most telling 
attacks were delivered against the doctrine of “‘social 
service,’ once a noble and ennobling doctrine but 
now soiled by all ignoble use. Not for the first time, 
perhaps, but more vigorously than any other critic 
of the age that one can remember, he showed that 
preoccupation with the lives of our fellowmen results 
almost inevitably in a spiritual dearth which renders 
us at length incapable of helping even our fellows. 
He saw and said that it is the inevitable fate of our 
sentimental humanitarianism to destroy itself. In 
particular, he saw that the Protestant churches of our 
day, as they grow more and more concerned with 
external activities in the political, social, or missionary 
fields, are rapidly losing the very strength from which 
these activities spring. Although he was himself as 
democratic in social attitudes as Abraham Lincoln, 
Irving Babbitt rejected with a kind of loathing the 
sentimental egalitarianism into which democracy as 
a social and political principle is always in danger of 
sinking down, and he sought everywhere in life and 
literature—like Fmerson before him—for the aristo- 
erat of mind, of character, of will. As one might ex- 
pect of a thinker thus constituted, he strove to bring 
into American life some conception of what leisure 
meant to the cultivated Greek world, and even of 
what it meant to the Christian world before the Refor- 
mation destroyed it as an ideal. 

Although the erudition of Irving Babbitt was 
vast in range and accurate in detail, one does not have 
to be learned in order to understand him. Like all 
good humanists, he knew that it is the task of scholar- 
ship to make the treasure and the tradition of the past 
available and accessible in the living present. This 
he strove to do. He was no antiquarian, no accumu- 
lating scholar of the sort that seeks learning for learn- 
ing’s sake. He sought and gained knowledge for the 
sake of ideas, and he sought and gained ideas for the 
sake of character, of conduct, of life. Nothing less 
academic can be imagined than his way with books. 
When he heard the young pundits of the nineties, 


fresh-come from Germany, chanting the praises of a 
scholarship ‘‘pure’’ in the sense that it should have no 
tangencies with the world about it, he seems to have 
resolved that his own scholarship should be made and 
kept as thoroughly impure as possible. Always, one 
would say, he had some moral or intellectual axe to 
erind. And always, certainly, in his public utterances, 
whether with voice or pen, he was concerned not at 
all to air his learning—this he did inevitably and 
in spite of himself—but to help men to live better 
lives. 

To this end Irving Babbitt simplified his teaching 
in every possible way, so that one would think that 
not even a traveling salesman, though a fool, could err 
therein. There is sound intellectual entertainment 
for all who enjoy that sort of thing in following through 
his long philippic against Rousseau, and there is 
strenuous exercise for the logical faculty in his acute 
criticism of the Romantic School. One may learn 
much about literature and the sister arts from his pages, 
and more still about the history of ideas. There is at 
least a clarifying schematization in his frequently re- 
peated statement that our lives may be lived on any 
of three planes, the animal or natural plane, the 
spiritual or supernatural plane, and the moral or hu- 
man plane. But all of this, one is likely to conclude 
at last, is really by the way—or perhaps it is that when 
once we have climbed these ladders of thought we can 
discard them. The fundamental teaching of Irving 


Babbitt is as simple, when all is said, as that of Im- © 


manuel Kant. “After all,” says he, ‘to be a good 
humanist is merely to be moderate and sensible and 
decent.” 

“Moderate,” ‘“‘sensible,’’ and ‘“decent’’—it is 
true, no doubt, that Irving Babbitt gave a wealth 
and weight of meaning to each of those quiet ad- 
jectives such as it is not accustomed to bear in or- 
dinary parlance. It may be that the apparent sim- 
plicity of the sentence is deceptive, and certainly those 
who are acquainted with the books that lie behind it— 
“The New Laokoon,” “Literature and the American 
College,” “Democracy and Leadership,” “Masters of 
Modern French Criticism,’’ “Rousseau and Roman- 
ticism’’—are a:most obliged, as they read it, to pause 
upon each word. To be “moderate” is to mediate be- 
tween extremes; it is to mix and mingle extremes into 
a true temperance; it is the mark of mind and nature 
strongly unified and centered within; it is the result of 
taking one’s stand upon the opposite poles of experi- 
ence and occupying all the intervening territory. 
And again, to be “‘sensible” in anything like the full 
sense that Irving Babbitt would give to the word 
was not a gift from the gods. It meant that one had 
bent oneself to the disciplines of society and had cor- 
rected whatever was eccentric and aberrant with ref- 
erence to normal and representative humanity. And 
again, decency included the whole high doctrine of 
decorum—not, to be sure, in the mere parlor sense of 
that word, which Irving Babbitt was wont to derive 
from the dancing-master, but the sense of a law “sit- 
ting in the clouds” which governed and controlled 


ee 


warring impulses, in the sense of a free and noble _ 


“Imitation” of great persons and great ideals. In 
these three adjectives there is a program for the most 
aspiring and inwardly or ethically strenuous life. 
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Each of them, one sees at once, suggests some form of 
discipline or restraint, some “inner check” put upon 
impulse, appetite, or headstrong will. In the vocabu- 
lary of Irving Babbitt the word “discipline” was one 
of the chief—and here, indeed, one does need to be 
something of a scholar to understand what he meant. 
Whatever else he may have included in the word, 
there is no doubt that he wished it to refer primarily 
to conduct. The practical question ‘how to live?” 
was the life-long preoccupation of this scholar who 
may have seemed to the strenuous social servants 
about him hardly to be living at all. Conduct, to him 
as to Matthew Arnold, was the greater part of life. 
We may say of him as he did of Socrates: ‘“Now that 
the critical spirit was abroad and the traditional basis 
for conduct was failing, he was chiefly concerned with 
putting conduct on a positive and critical basis.” 
Walking with Irving Babbitt, now that he has 
gone from the paths by the River Charles, is still an 
invigorating, an encouraging, and a strongly dis- 


ciplinary experience. The world’s weather, as one 
looks out on it now, is quite as dismal as that of the 
wintry day I have recalled, and there are many proph- 
ets now in the world who foretell that our sunset will 
come soon and without splendor. Even if we accept 
this view, the teaching and example of Irving Babbitt 
has still a high worth for us, enabling us as individuals 
to keep our inward poise and quiet in the noises of a 
crashing world. There are young men by the hun- 
dreds in America, in France, in England, who firmly 
believe that we can yet avoid ruin if we will but attend 
to the voice of this teacher. He speaks the language 
of our time. Like Baron von Huegel, he asserts that 
for those to whom the old supernatural tradition 
seems no longer tenable there is still the human or 
ethical road to salvation, and that it will not lead us 
astray. If Kmerson was, as Arnold said, ‘‘a friend 
and aider of those who would live in the spirit,”’ Irving 
Babbitt is the guide and wayfellow of those who must 
dwell in the mind and the will. 


Abandon Hope All Ye Who Entered Here 


Sheridan W. Bell, Jr. 


HAT to do with the stranded community is 
one of the most difficult questions needing 
solution in the relief problem in northern 

These stranded areas 

of population have been created by the closing of coal 

mines due to general economic conditions. The num- 
ber of mines exceeds the demand for coal at the present 

time. This means that many mines operate only a 

few days each month, some not at all. The market 

developed during the World War has disappeared. 

Two kinds of stranded miners are in this area at 
the present time. The first type is the single man, in 
many cases past middle age, who has no relatives, no 
savings, and is heavily in debt to the company for 
rents and store bills. The relief problem is accentuated 
by his age and his very bad physical condition. His 
only hope is that society will provide enough income 
through relief funds for the remainder of his life. 

The relief allotment in this territory for a single 
man may be either one of two kinds. If it has been 
shown by a medical examination that he is physically 
unfit for work, he receives six dollars a month. If he 
is able to work, three six-hour days a month are pro- 
vided by the work projects in the county, for which he 
receives $7.20. Out of this sum the single man has 
to provide himself with all necessities. No other sums 
are available for him. If he uses up this meager 
allowance before the end of the month it is impossible 
for him to receive additional sums except in extreme 
emergencies. Every two weeks he receives rations 
of canned beef, smoked pork or lard. 

The second type of stranded miner is one of 
about the same age who in addition to being unem- 
ployable has a large family of children. Mr. E— 
has never been a steady worker. Mrs. E— has 
never attended school. She speaks with great dif- 
ficulty and gives every indication of being feeble- 
minded. They came from the old American stock 
found in the West Virginia mountains. Uneducated, 
- shiftless, mentally and physically degenerate, they 


present a trying problem. For a number of years 
various plans had been made to aid this couple in 
making a readjustment to life. But always the same 
thing happened. If they were given furniture and 
clothing for themselves and their eight children they 
would save as much money as possible, sell the furni- 
ture and skip the county, always returning for more 
help when they were again destitute. 

When the worker called upon this family he found 
them in a four-room shack that had not been repaired 
since the mine closed fifteen years ago, though four 
dollars is charged each month for rent. No other 
community in the district would permit them to take 
a house because their past activities were too well 
remembered. This tumbledown shack was secured 
for them by the welfare agency. Only forty-three 
years old, Mr. E— will never be able to mine coal 
again because his earning capacities have been de- 
stroyed by the heavy work of the mine that has 
crippled him. 

The monthly allowance for a family of this size is 
$22. It is impossible for this family to live on that 
amount. Invariably, a few days after the bi-monthly 
payment, additional relief is requested. The mother 
has no planning ability. She spends all the check 
at one time, buying many things which become worth- 
less before they can be used. The suggestions made 
by the district nurse and the worker from the agency 
have always been ignored. 

The shack was furnished with one table, one 
bench, a two-lid coal stove, one narrow spring-cot 
covered with a filthy blanket and a spring covered 
with cast-off clothing for bedding. Nothing else was 
inside the house except dirt that covered the floor and 
the furniture; flies that swarmed over the remains 
of former meals left in dishes on the stove and table; 
and the children who stayed in the house instead of 
playing in the yard. The older boys wore ragged 
overalls. They roam the countryside, begging and 
stealing from the gardens of other miners. ‘They are all 
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undernourished and are considered tubercular suspects. 

Here are two different problems, each equally 
discouraging. The single man will continue to be a 
problem for the community as long as he lives. The 
E— family will continue to be a burden and a problem 
for the next generation as well as this. We see here 
the results of an economic system that has placed the 
value of property above the value of human lives. 
The family depicts in horrible detail the depths from 


which countless family groups will never rise unless a 
new order of planning is established in this country. 
This family, likewise, shows the depths to which many 
more families are continually descending. What can 
be done for these suffering people? What is the place 
in a program of sane planning for Christian organiza- 
tions? How can the church lend its support, its 
wealth, its unswerving moral strength, to the forces 
working for the betterment of these unfortunates? 


The Revaluation of Leisure in the New Civilization 
Thomas D. Eliot 


E most valuable thing in the world is the 
search for values. In any religion the most 
valuable thing is the way in which it organizes 
life around some supreme values which we 
seek in worship, or worship in seeking. Such values 
test all our other values. It is values that most of us 
do our worrying about, without realizing it. 

Just now, as at the close of the Great War, there 
is much disillusionment—and much hope. ‘Trusted 
institutions have broken down. The values they rep- 
resented have been challenged. We are driven to a 
sharp chcice: either these old values are now worthless 
and we must find new values that mean something 
under new conditions; or, if the old values are still im- 
portant, we must find new ways of expressing and 
fulfilling them. Out of old materials but with new 
plans we must build a new world. 

We hope, and hope much, from a new deal. It is 
astonishing how the bewildering shccks and strains of 
recent months have made the most conservative people 
in the world willing to accept social change as inevi- 
table, and even desirable, if life is to be worth living. 

When we talk about social change, most of us are 
thinking in terms of political schemes or of economic 
devices. But, if our institutions must be reorganized, 
they should be reorganized with some clear idea of 
what values are being sought, and by what values the 
results are to be judged. Some people consider re- 
ligion as a quest of values and as a test of values. If 
that be so, it is a religious service to insist that atten- 
tion be paid, not merely to the mechanics of political 
and economic “‘recovery,”’ but to the underlying values 
and attitudes which are all too apt to be taken for 
granted, ignored, or blurred. 

In our “recovery,” what is it we are trying to re- 
cover? The same old will-o’-the-wisp objectives 

_that led us into World War and into World Depression? 
God forbid! The greed and ambition of nineteenth- 
century individualism stored up the grapes of wrath, 
and they have been trampled out. Is “recovery” 
enough? 

Most of us would agree, now, that the mere ac- 
cumulation and displaying of wealth is an inferior 
ideal. The mere achieving of power and prestige, 
whether personal or nationalistic, is rather discounted 
nowadays because of its obvious dangers and futilities. 

Unfortunately, false values of so-called success 
and pleasure, though widely challenged, are all too 
likely to survive and recover, despite all efforts to the 
contrary. Fortunately, there are other values, new or 
revalued in these times of crisis and testing. 


If there be new wine for the new bottles, now is 
the time to bring it to the vintage. The old wine- 
skins cannot hold the new wine if they could not hold 
the old. We are to have new political and economic 
containers for our common life. Let us then try to see 
to it that they are chosen and formed to serve our 
newer and higher needs. 

One of the new values or revaluations which in- 
evitably must be allowed for in the structure of the 
new world is the surplus of leisure in civilization and 
in personal life. Why is it that unhired time has be- 
come a social liability instead of a social asset? The 
maldistribution of leisure is as critical a problem as 
the maldistribution of wealth. Social economists 
have known this for years, but it has taken wholesale 
unemployment to drive the fact home to us all. Let 
us analyze this problem of unhired time. 

In the past we, in America at least, have believed, 
or have acted as if, some humiliation should attach to 
a person whenever he was not working for money— 
working for all he was worth; and all he was worth 
was the money he earned. This moral attitude, and 
the religion which supported it, were based on values 
which meant something in the days of their origins. 
In those days, any degree of comfort, security, or ad- 
vancement depended upon everyone’s working con- 
stantly and intensely, spending sparingly, saving 
rigorously. Otherwise there would not have been 
enough to goround. Under this old scheme of values, 
we were taught that nobody should ever be paid ex- 
cept for an agreed return to a purchaser or employer; 
and that one who accepts income when not rendering 
such direct returns is thereby either a cheat or a pauper, 
and is to be disgraced accordingly. Even the idle 
rich have, on occasion, been censured—though not 
humiliated, so that you could notice it. But, under 
the old regime, anyone not working “full time,” that 
is, constantly, was supposed to suffer some loss of re- 
spect. Those who worked had all-the work and all the 
pay, while the whole bulk of the man-hours no longer 
needed by industry were forced upon the weakest of us, 
the disemployed. When the unhired hours are thus 
concentrated on a fraction of the people without in- 
come, they do not bring true leisure, they bring idle- 
ness, bread-lines, demoralization, disaster. The loss 
of buying power by the disemployed drags others into 
idleness, and so on. The unhired time of modern in- 
dustry has been unjustly distributed: some of us have 
too much of it, some of us too little. 

Now, idleness is still a terrible evil; and when 
capable people waste their leisure on jazz, clubs 
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shows, or sports spectacles, it is almost as bad as wilful 
or forced idleness. But we have got to face the fact 
that the world has come to the point where we have to 
put in more and more time using up products which our 
machines make for us in less and less time. In the new 
basis of civilization, as foreseen by Simon Patten, 
there is bound to be a vast reservoir of human time 
uncalled for by our industrial system. We must treat 
this leisure-fund as a social resource, instead of as a 
total loss or a curse. 

By contrast with the old world of overwork and 
idleness let us imagine, or even realize, a world in 
which product and purchasing power are taken for 
granted, like air and water, and can be received with 
unimpaired self-respect by anyone who uses them self- 
respectingly. Already unemployment. is generally 
recognized as beyond the control of the unemployed. 
We insist upon their right at least to be alive. Weno 
longer hold our disemployed friends in contempt or 
blame, and we organize ways for them to use their 
time profitably, or at least to conserve their morale. 

It is generally admitted that our available raw 
materials, machinery, organization and man-power 
could easily support everybody at a decent standard 
of living. It is claimed that this could be done with a 
shorter work day if the work, as well as the leisure, 
were spread among all workers. Wecan and probably 
shall go farther and recognize that wages, profits, 
thefts, and charity are not the only kinds of income. 
There is a fifth way of living, namely, income allotted 
to individuals by society and industry in order to 
protect standards of living, to conserve leisure, and to 
maintain market demand—three essentials of pros- 
perity. Such income is as ethical, as worthy of respect, 
as the wages from which it springs; it is more useful 
than the profits which it should largely eliminate; it 
should not carry the stigma of fraud or of public relief, 
which it would largely prevent. We shall learn to con- 
sider our surplus product well earned by those who use 
it wisely, provided they produce what they can in re- 
turn during certain years, months, days and hours 
of social labor required of them. 

We already give prestige to those who spend the 
surplus, but we give it too often to those who idly 
or wastefully display the results of their own profit- 
taking. It should not prove utopian, nor even dif- 
ficult, to respect, perhaps even to honor, those workers 
who learn to use their fair share of surplus time and 
buying power for the enrichment of personal and 
social life. 

The available leisure and income of a given region 
should be widely distributed, or allocated, not on the 
basis of the supposed amount that each has produced, 
but according to where it will draw out the work or 
leisure activities considered most useful in keeping the 
balance between production and consumption. 

Think of all the idle time now being worse than 
wasted by discouraged, depressed, desperate or de- 
linquent people, most of them potentially workers 
or spenders! Such a mass of time, if properly divided, 
would provide for all of us a long childhood, a secure 
old age, sabbatical years, longer vacations, longer 
weekends, more holidays, as well as shorter but surer 
work-days. Support and purchasing power during 
the unhired portions of one’s life is now provided 


largely out of individual savings or charity doles. It 
should come out of the surplus of collective savings, 
through a system of working schedules, wage assign- 
ments, and social-insurance funds. All of every life 
would thus be made safe for living. 

Unhired time will no longer be a tragedy when it 
is accompanied by the capacity and the opportunity 
to use leisure constructively. We must face and wel- 
come a world in which leisure is more important than 
money-making, and where both earning and spending 
will be judged by the quality of life they produce, 
rather than by the wealth, the power, the excitement, 
or the display. 

For the majority of us, a normally distributed 
leisure may become the opportunity for adventures 
in good reading, in nature study, in crafts and hobbies, 
in friendship. For some, it may mean actual par- 
ticipation in music, dramatics or sports. Still others’ 
avocations may turn toward research, the arts, in- 
vention, travel, writing, religious and social service, 
or public citizenship. Leisure so used is no longer a 
burden or curse, nor even an escape into anesthesia, 
but a creative fulfillment of our highest values through 


expression of our highest powers. 
* * * 


Verse 


SHINING THINGS 


Elinor C. Woolson 
I love all shining: things; 
Sunlight on water, 
Dew on grass, 
Glint of burnished silver, 
Sparkle of gold, 
Warm light of candles, 
Cheering glow of fireplaces, 
Moon-path on the water, 
Sunsets, diamonds, 
And eyes that shine with happiness. 


* * * 


DIALECTIC 
Nevart Najarian 


God is not a myth! 


Have you not seen— 
The lantern of fire on high; 
The cold, steel beauty of dawn, 
The tranquil look of age 
Gazing beyond the senses; 
The vision of glory, 
Glimpsed by dying eyes? 


Have you not felt— 
The hush of peace at twilight; 
The immensity of sky and land; 
The healing power of sleep, 
When the heart is numb with pain; 
The warm pressure of a hand 
In silent sympathy? 


Have you not thought— 
Of the urge of restless man, 
Forging resurgently onward; 
The ceaseless effort of seers 
To grasp the completed arc; 
The potency of love; 
The solemn scheme of things? 


How can you say 
God is a myth! 
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BOSTON, MASS., DECEMBER 13, 1934 


A SUPREME-COURT DECISION 


HE decision of the Supreme Court sustaining the 
Hp regents of the University of California in sus- 
pending two students who declined to take 
military training because of religious views and con- 
scientious objections, will no doubt elicit strong pro- 
test in some quarters. The fact that the decision has 
the unanimous support of all nine justices of the Su- 
preme Court will, however, with most people, inspire 
confidence in its soundness and wisdom. More than 
that, a careful study of the decision will reveal that 
the Court, so far from making a final settlement of the 
question, has indicated the path along which further 
elimination of compulsory military training must 
proceed. 

The constitutional issue involved is: Can the 
Federal Government exempt a student in a state 
university from military drill? It was hoped by many 
people, apparently, that since the Constitution sanc- 
tions immunity from military service in time of war, it 
might also give immunity from compulsory college 
drill. The Court observes, however, that, although 
exemption from military service in time of war rests 
on the constitutional right of religious liberty, the 
privilege of the conscientious objector to avoid bearing 
arms comes not from the Constitution but from the 
Acts of Congress. Moreover, immunity from compul- 
sory military training in a state university may be 
granted only by the state, because the privilege of at- 
tending the university comes not from federal sources 
but is given by the state. 

Now if the authority for requiring compulsory 
training in the state university belongs to the uni- 
versity trustees or the state legislature, the proper 
method of abolishing compulsory drill is fairly obvious. 
The creation of an effective public opinion against it 
in the various states is all that is needed. For this 
reason, the students of the University of Ohio are 
well within their rights in making plans now for “a 
new campaign for optional drill,’ and it is to be hoped 
that students and citizens in California and in other 
states will follow their example without delay. In- 
deed, progress has already been made in this direction. 
Some of the churches have taken an active part in arous- 
ing public opinion. Unitarians at their annual meet- 
ing in May of this year, it will be recalled, passed a 


resolution against compulsory military training in the 
schools. But, most important of all, as far back as 
1923 military courses were made optional in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and with the current semester, 
after a fight of nine years, military drill has ceased to 
be compulsory at the University of Minnesota. 

The Supreme-Court decision actually clears the 
way forreform. Surely, the churches in California and 
in other states will meet the challenge that is thrust 
before them. It may, perhaps, be assumed that the 
students themselves in the state colleges will be able 
to muster up at least as much of a protest against com- 
pulsory drill as they have in recent years against 
compulsory chapel. Indeed, until they do, we must 
conclude that they have a far more persistent antip- 
athy for college chapel than they have for military 
drill. But, obviously, the heaviest responsibility for 
effective action lies upon those parents in the country 
who, sensing ‘‘a duty to a moral power higher than the 
state,’ as Chief Justice Hughes once expressed it, 
should persuade other universities and legislatures to 
follow the good examples of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

James Luther Adams. 


* * 


A REVISED PARTNERSHIP 


HE ready acceptance by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League of the proposals for the working partner- 
ship between laymen and ministers, advocated 

by Harold M. Davis, in The Christian Register of 
September 18, is an exceptionally promising symptom 
of the growing determination of the Unitarian Church 
to make itself increasingly effective as an organ for the 
promotion of liberalism in the body politic and re- 
ligious. . 

It is remarkable that this proposal on the part 
of the laymen coincides with a similar reliance on the 
efficacy of group-thinking and group-acting on the 
part of the ministry. For about the same length of 
time that Mr. Davis has been making precise and 
specific the strong desire for creative cooperation 
between minister and layman, the ministers similarly 
have been seeking to make precise and specific this 
same relationship. 

The time has now come when both these streams 
of searching thought shall meet. The Unitarian min- 
istry as a whole has keenly sensed the necessity for a 
social order based more solidly on broader principles 
of humanitarian justice. It has always been clearly 
aware of the immense difficulty of putting its ideals 
into practice. Mr. Davis’s recent proposal that 
minister and layman meet more frequently with the 
distinct purpose of bringing principle and practice into 
closer and clearer harmony will certainly be welcomed 
by every minister who has felt the great divergence 
between his own vision and his own inability to make 
it effective. It seems probable that every one of the 
four articles of procedure suggested by the League 
Council will be accepted by every minister. Already a 
surprisingly large number of them have accepted this 
offer of partnership, believing whole-heartedly that it 
promises a renewal of both vitality and effectiveness 
in every church that is seeking to make concrete and 
practicable its own religious idealism. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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The Secret Promise of Christmas Dav 


In our unwearied love for it, and for all that it means and says, we reveal 
the hope that is our humanity. So long as Christmas remains Christmas, so 
long as we turn to the thought of Christ with love and longing and adoration, 
so long as the ideal of the Christlike life retains its power over us and com- 
mands our allegiance, there is something great, something sublime, something 
to rely on and build on, in our humanity. To love is to reveal some sort of kin- 
ship, some degree of intelligent understanding, some measure of the heart’s ac- 


quiescence in the object of our love. 


To love Christmas, to love the person- 


ality whose birth and life Christmas commemorates, is simply to say that there 


is a depth in our natures to which Christ is kin. 


joint-heirs with Christ. 


THE AGE OF CONFIDENCE 
The Age of Confidence. By Henry 


Seidel Canby. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart. 260 pp. $2.50. 


It is refreshing to have this sane and 
classic study of life in the nineties from the 
distinguished editor of The Saturday Review 
of Literature. Dr. Canby’s estimate of the 
late eminent critic, Stuart P. Sherman, 
may justly be applied to Dr. Canby him- 
self—‘‘the most influential of English- 
speaking critics.” He has the Quaker- 
classic touch, comparable to the Puritan- 
classic strain in Sherman. Both have been 
great lovers of life—joyous living—at its 
Spiritual best. 

It has been the pastime of many recent 
writers to psychoanalyze the Victorian 
Age—from Macaulay down through the 
Sentimental Years, the Fabulous Forties, 
the Tragic Hra, the Age of Innocence of 
the seventies and eighties, and the so- 
ealled ‘‘Mauve Decade” and ‘Yellow 
Decade” of the 1890’s. Much of the 
writing has been satire, caricature, and 
misdescription. Mauve and yellow well 
indicate the estimates of certain critics. 
Romantic and satiric fiction, current films, 
and the popular revival of dress, customs 
and manners in musical shows have scan- 
dalously misdescribed the true life of the 
nineties. 

In the ‘‘Age of Confidence’’ all this 
has been corrected by a master-stylist, 
a sane and catholic critic. Sinclair Lewis 
in The Saturday Review of Literature would 
have called the book ‘Nostalgia,’ and 
affirmed: ‘‘No title could be so true. At 
least to one reader, this reproduc ion of 
the age both of innocence and confidence 
brought a decided nostalgia, and he swore 
that the whirr of bicycles heard from a 
front porch on a summer evening had a 
magic more real and compelling and en- 
during than the whirr of Cadillacs, the 
blatting of radios, heard from a chromium- 
and-black-glass-cafe on Fifth Avenue.” 

Dr. Canby has recreated the life of the 
nineties in the town of Wilmington, Del., 
settled by Swedish pioneers in 1638. 
Convincingly and lovingly, he has pic- 


We are heirs of God. and 


Charles EL. Park. 


tured his town through several generations 
of Quaker ancestors, known best to him 
in the nineties. It was a red-brick town, 
with streets of cobble, houses of various 
types, Colonial, Second Empire, pseudo- 
Gothic, with turrets, towers, and Egyptian 
ornaments of wood. Many were big 
houses, spacious and contented homes, 
where people of substantial character, 
ability and thrift imparted an air of perma- 
nence and confidence in the family life. 
These homes were often on large grounds, 
with well-shaded lawns, a grape-arbor, and 
other yards, where children could play. 
There were quiet streets, safe for minor 
games, and large vacant lots for baseball 
and football. 

Those born since 1900 should read this 
book, to get the life and times of their im- 
mediate background. For those born be- 
fore 1890, nostalgia will be the result. It 
is a book to own and cherish as the history 
of values in the nineties. 

The Victorian age has too often been 
caricatured and derided, but capable 
critics agree that, in English literature, it 
has no superior, and only its possible equal 
in the Elizabethan age. In the chapter 
‘What They Read,” Dr. Canby states: 
“Concord was too intellectual for us. We 
understood the simple Mysticism of the 
Quakers, but not Transcendentalism.” 
To this it might be observed, though it 
savor of the superiority complex, that in 
culture of the Boston Brahmin nothing is 
too intellectual, difficult, or impossible of 
attainment. Was it not called Boston 
and New England Transcendentalism? 

Dr. Canby completely disarms hostile 
critics, when he distinguishes between 
memoir and history. ‘History deals with 
the present in terms of the future.” 
“Trusting to memory, rather than docu- 
ments,” he prefers to regard his book as a 
memoir, a record of what was important 
at the time. It is a contribution to his- 
tory, but without the philosophy of its 
relation to the future. What he has done 
is like a pictured landscape, filled with de- 
lightful people in their contented homes in 
the nineties. While reading this excellent 
book, you will live again in the garden of 


memory, and the old home of childhood 
dreams. 

“TI myself have not dealt with ultimate 
causes but with results, since it was the 
effects of confidence that made our town 
so interesting. The evolution of civiliza- 
tion seems to differ from the evolution of 
animals in this—that each era develops 
modes and qualities of living that are not 
heritable, but belong only to it, and are 
gone when it is gone, and can be kept 
only in memory, and should be kept, if 
they are good, so that we can guess what 
to wish for if the chance comes again. We 
are paying grudgingly now for whatever 
harm was done us by this lost American 
age, but we have taken our profits without 
gratitude. The time has come to think of 
the nineties as something more than a bad, 
small-town joke.” 

William Cushing Adams. 


* ok 


CHRISTMAS IN THE SCHOOL 


How Christmas Came to the Sun- 
day Schools. By Katharine Lambert 
Richards. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company, Inc. 292 pp. $2.00. 

Is Christmas an asset or a liability in 
the religious education of children? It is 
the most widely observed of all church fes- 
tivals. Yet seventy-five years ago it was 
not permitted in the majority of church 
schools. Why this was so—what forces 
caused the striking change of polity that 
has occurred—when the change took place 
in the different denominations and what 
varying methods of Christmas observance 
have been employed by church schools, is 
interestingly and exhaustively recorded in 
“How Christmas Came to the Sunday 
Schools.” 

This presentation of its historical back- 
ground reveals the fact that throughout its 
development the celebration of Advent 
was marked by a constant interplay of 
secular and religious elements. It is the 
contention of the author that there is grave 
need in our church schools of a more dis- 
criminating judgment concerning what is 
most valuable in their observance of 
Christmas. In her theses, she gives many 
reasons for her counsel, and provides a 
basis for evaluating the Nativity cele- 
bration from both a religious and an educa- 
tional point of view. 

C. A. Drummond. 
* * 
MARION CRAWFORD 

My Cousin, F. Marion Crawford. 
By Maud Howe Elliott. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

This is the first book ever published 
about Marion Crawford, the popular novel- 
ist of the eighties and nineties. 

The story is simply told, and the por- 
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trait is made vivid by the reading of the 
many letters which are freely quoted 
throughout the pages. The reader ac- 
quires a vivid picture of the well-known 
writer, and sees a man ever buoyant and 
almost gloriously happy, yet influenced by 
many failings. He was a good lover and a 
good hater. He was engrossingly loved by 
the Italians, and loved them in return. 
He disliked people as a whole, but he was 
a splendid host and friend to individuals, 
and it is a tragedy that his death was 
hastened by his fidelity to the call of duty, 
when he toured the United States lecturing 
and was mobbed by his host of admirers. 

We treat our “‘lions’” very harshly. 
Unfortunately many of us allow things 
and possessions to become our masters, 
and it almost seems that Crawford, reveling 
in luxuries, allowetl his belongings to be- 
come dictators to him, while at the same 
time, so great are the contradictions of 
human nature, he loved intensely the 
beauties and quietudes of nature. He was 
a great lover—lover of his friends, lover of 
his boat and his neighbor sailors, lover of 
possessions and lover of solitude. 

It seems that these varied distractions 
needlessly deprived the world of readers 
of a continuing joy and inspiration. 

Miles Hanson. 


ok * 


THE POWER OF NON-VIOLENCE 


The Power of Non-Violence. By 
Richard B. Gregg. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 3859 pp. $2.50. 

The Achilles’ heel of pacifism is its 
paucity of realistic ideas concerning sub- 
stitutes for war. Here is the first truly 
adequate ideology for hard-headed paci- 
fists sworn to eschew mere idealism and 
sentimentality. It is indeed a tract for the 
times. Trotsky once wrote, ‘‘Who aims 
at the end cannot reject the means.” 
Those concerned with a peaceful society 
cannot be sketchy or vague about the 
means to its accomplishment. Mr. Gregg’s 
concluding paragraph tells the purpose 
of the volume well: “‘This book is only an 
elementary statement of the values and 
possibilities of non-violent resistance. 
Some day we shall know them more clearly 
and fully. Much more than there is in this 
book can be learned from the words and 
lives of the great leaders and practicers of 
this idea. Yet many of their truths need 
restatement in modern phraseology in 
order to be clearly understood. Men have 
become so disillusioned by ages of violence 
and war that few now really believe that 
the kingdom of God can actually be created 
here on earth. But I believe that this ideal 
can be realized. This book is an attempt 
to describe the practical instrument by 
which we can make very great progress 
towards that goal.’ 

Professor Rufus M. Jones contributes 
‘ the introduction, in which he says: “No- 
body can read Chapter II of this book— 
‘Moral Jiu-Jitsu’—or Chapter III—‘What 
Haprens’—without being convinced that 


he is not being rushed into a vague sub- 
jective idealism. These two chapters, to 
single out only two, gave me a compelling 
sense that there was a clear thinking mind 
behind the pen that wrote them, and that 
the book must go forth into print to do its 
work of leadership in the world. I re- 
joice to see it on its way. The argument 
is buttressed with the insight and wisdom 
of the men of the world’s affairs and with 
the judgment of leading economists and 
sociologists, as well as with the insights and 
inspiration of prophets and seers.” 

Anyone who takes the cause of peace 
seriously should be under moral compulsion 
to acquaint himself with this book. It is 
in the very best sense required reading for 
all who believe there is a moral substitute 
for war. Mr. Gregg is right: ‘Most 
people hitherto have been skeptical of 
non-violent resistance, simply because they 
could not understand how it could possibly 
work.”’ He shows us how it has worked 
and is working today in large and sig- 
nificant ways. As in the case of Kirby 
Page, Mr. Gregg is so familiar with his 
material that he understands the mentality 
and motivation of the militarist better 
than the militarist himself. This scholarly 
and realistic grappling with the psycho- 
logical as well as material factors of modern 
war, account for the tremendous power 
and insight and persuasiveness of this 
book. The limitations of space alone 
keep us from quoting from page 125 the 
eight ways in which non-violent resistance 
resembles war with the concluding sentence: 
“Tt does not avoid hardships, suffering, 
wounds or even death. In using it, men 
and women may still risk their lives and 
fortunes and sacrifice all.” His exciting 
chapter notes are an index of the value of 
the book. Here is a truly valuable study. 
It is worth its price if one received the 
notes alone, for they include carefully 
selected material which will bring any 
pacifist down to earth. Lenin, Gandhi, 
Liddell Hart, Von Clausewitz and other 
major figures in the field of military and 
peace ideas find their way into the pages. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
* ok 


THE THIRD WISE MAN 


Christ and the Third Wise Man. By 
John Oxenham. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Conpany. 185 pp. $2.00. 


That Ananias or Hananiah, the disciple 
mentioned in the ninth chapter of the 
Acts as seeing the Lord in a vision and 
being commanded by Him to seek Saul in 
the house of one named Judas and to re- 
store his sight and to instruct him in the 
new religion, that this Ananias is the same 
identical person as the third Wise Man, is 
the theory which the author of this book 
propounds. As the narrative unfolds we 
learn that the name of the third Wise 
Man was Caspar of Shushan. That he 
was partly Jewish, his mother being a 
Jewess of the Tribe of Asher. That after 
his visit to Jerusalem and Bethlehem in 


company with the other two Wise Men, he 
decided to take up his residence in Damas- 
cus, where he followed Jesus’ development 
and career with great interest, being kept 
posted by friends who traveled back and 
forth between Palestine and Syria, and by 
himself making periodic visits to Nazareth 
and Capernaum, where he saw Jesus, his 
parents, and where he listened to Jesus 
expound his gospel. 

After hearing Jesus, he became converted 
to his Gospel, or to the “New Way,” as 
Christianity was sometimes called.  Fi- 
nally after Jesus’ death, Caspar assumes 
the name of Hananiah or Ananias because, 
he tells us, ‘‘I no longer felt myself Caspar 
the Mage, but a Wise Man of a new and 
better order.’’ The book is in the style of 
an autobiography, and the narrative is 
woven around the accounts of the visit of 
the three Wise Men, the Crucifixion, the 
Resurrection, the Conversion of Paul, ete. 

The book makes very dull reading and 
has nothing of value to teach, unless one 
calls the identification of a fairly authentic 
character like Ananias with a mythical 
character like the Wise Man something of 
value. Georges ©. Cooke. 

ie ee 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD ~— 


The Letters of Gamaliel Bradford. 
Edited by Van Wyck Brooks. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.50. 


Letter writing is out of fashion. Time 
was when mailing letters was expensive, so 
that to get as much for the outlay as pos- 
sible it was wise to enter into intimate de- 
tails, and if the writer were a lady to cross 
and recross the lines. Then the post-cards 
came, and struck the first blow at the 
habit (call to mind Gladstone’s habit of 
using post-cards); later came the telegraph 
with its slogan, ‘““Don’t write, telegraph’; 
and then the almost devastating blow of 
the telephone followed, so that now most 
letters are almost brief business com- 
munications. 

The letters of Gamaliel Bradford reveal 
one who loved to write, or typewrite, 
long and interesting epistles to a countless 
number of correspondents, and convey to 
many realms his varied thoughts. Owing 
to almost continuous sickness and oft- 
repeated inability to move, which called 
forth the words, “‘I stick at home and ex- 
pect to, until I migrate permanently to 
Mt. Auburn,” the letters are often intro- 
spective, and are not concerned with active 
pursuits. Lovers of Amiel’s Journal are 
often reminded of that priceless book as 
they read the inner thoughts of Mr. 
Bradford. . 

There is one feature of the letters which 
is characteristic of our time. The writer 
again and again sorrowfully declares his 
inability to satisfy himself with his thoughts 
of God, and then apparently, consciously 
or unconsciously, influenced by this ina- 
bility, says that as far as he can see the 
future lies with the Roman Catholic 
Church. 
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The people of the United States, largely 
unconscious of any disquietude caused by 
divergent religious conclusions, and at the 
same time ignorant of the long and painful 
battles fought in Europe against the powers 
necessitating such battles, seem willing to 
go back to the condition when all were 
compelled to be obedient to the proclaimed 
beliefs of the church or suffer. If any 
church or organization be permitted au- 
thoritatively to declare what shall be be- 
lieved, then the long travail of Europe will 
be experienced on this side of the Atlantic. 
It is surprising that as keen a thinker as 
Mr. Bradford does not sense this certainty. 

The many who have been thankful for 
the many books from Mr. Bradford wiil 
be grateful for the light shed upon those 
publications. They will understand more 
fully the aims of the author, and his satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction at the result of 
his labors. 

There is great temptation to quote some 
of the keen sayings in the letters, but those 
who read will often take out a pencil and 
underline many lines of print. Anyone 
wishing to pen a psychograph of the 
author will find much illumination for 
the task in these pages. 


Miles Hanson. 
* Ox 


A HISTORY OF RELIGION 


A History of Religion. By Herbert 
H. Gowen. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: More- 
house Publishing Company. 690 pp. $38.50. 

“A History of Religion’ is a 690 page 
text appealing to discriminating teachers 
in school, church, and home. Vigorously 
concrete, Dr. ‘Gowen maintains interest 
from chapter to chapter by his insistence 
upon shrewdly chosen data, felicitous 
quotations and marching narrative. The 
author is an orthodox Christian, which in 
no way discountenances the book for 
Unitarians, since his absence of prejudice, 
his candor concerning the darker pages of 
the church record, and his scholarly pre- 
sentation of evidence on both sides of con- 
troversial questions, disarm suspicion. 

The book has five main sections: The 
Principles of Primitive Religion, The 
Primitive Religions, The State Religions of 
Antiquity, The Religions of the Orient, 
and Through Judaism to the Christ. 
Part V is divided into four sections: Ju- 
daism, The Middle Term, Christianity to 
the Rise of Islam, The Second Millennium 
of the Christian Church. With good in- 
dices, generous bibliographical footnotes, 
the book fulfills the teacher’s need for a 
ready reference volume in this field. One 
regrets that lack of space forces exclu- 
sions upon the one-volume historian, with 
resulting inevitable distortions. Chapter 
37, Christianity in the Middle Ages, is en- 
tirely fair in its overt statements, but 
damning in its lacunae. St. Thomas 

- Aquinas receives four lines, the Cathedral 
Builders two sentences and Giotto a 
single line. But cavil is easy. Professor 
Gowen’s task is not enviable. No one 


can please all comers. While these unhappy 
omissions distress the reader, it is doubtful 
if any comprehensive survey of such limited 
dimensions could be more satisfactory. 
The book has great value for reference 
use. It is a good primer of historic re- 
ligions and is carefully written, a genuine 
asset in such a volume. It avoids blanket 
generalizations of an interpretive nature. 
The reader increases his respect for the 
author as he continues, for Dr. Gowen 
prefers understatement to exaggeration. 
This one-volume exposition is recom- 
mended as a text in the subject it covers. 
The teacher often will be grateful for its 
lucid definitions and intelligent summaries. 
Stephen Hole Fritchman. 


* * 


POEMS OF PEACE 


One Hundred Poems of Peace. 
Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark and 
Winfred Ernest Garrison. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark and Company. 90 pp. $1.25. 


- The compilers believe that love and war 
have been the chief inspiration of poetry. 
They believe that love and peace are nearer 
akin. The poems are largely inspired by 
the joy that broke out when peace was 
declared after the Great War. Edwin 
Markham’s ‘‘The Desire of Nations” 
gives the spirit of the compilation, to 
which Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Katharine Lee 
Bates and John Oxenham contribute. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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ENGLISH UNITARIANISM 


The Unitarian Movement in the Re- 
ligious Life of England. By H. McLach- 
lan. London: George Allen and Unwin, Lid. 
316 pp. 10s. 6p. net. 

Dr. McLachlan, principal of the Uni- 
tarian College, Manchester, England, in 
these Hibbert Lectures describes with his 
familiar skill and erudition the contribu- 
tion to thought and learning of the Uni- 
tarian movement in England from 1700 to 
1900. The student of Unitarian origins 
in Post-Reformation England will be de- 
lighted by this lucid text, so pleasingly 
printed with George Allen and Unwin’s 
usual distinction. (This is a minor value, 
but not to be overlooked by those who find 
so many books on religion so carelessly 
prepared for the press and bookstores.) 

The book has four sections: Biblical 
Scholarship, Education, Journals and 
Periodical Literature, and Doctrine,(which 
includes Philosophy, History and Biog- 
raphy, and Belles-Lettres). The reviewer 
would salute the publishers again for the 
four splendid indices which double the 
value of the book for the ordinary reader. 

The reading of this book will vastly en- 
large the circle of Unitarian thinkers known 
to American ministers and laymen. George 
Bidle, J. Estlin-Carpenter, Francis Hutche- 
son (who so directly influenced Channing), 
and John J. Taylor (whom Martineau 
called “the English Schleiermacher’’), 


are but a few of the figures handled with 


Dr. MclLachlan’s familiar competence. 
I believe too few of us know of the con- 
tributions made to scientific biblical 


criticism in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries by Unitarians. The author be- 
gins this chapter with Thomas Emlyn’s 
“‘A full inquiry into the original authority 
of First John : 7.” Emlyn, interestingly 
enough, was the first Unitarian minister in 
England who publicly took the name Uni- 
tarian. A full and swift succession of non- 
conformist writings on kindred subjects 
of higher criticism makes it clear that 
pioneers in this field were frequently 
English Unitarians. 

Especially rewarding is the chapter on 
literature, where one meets Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Lamb, Crabbe, Robinson and 
Dickens in their varying attitudes of 
loyalty to Unitarianism. Even those stu- 
dents long familiar with these major 
English masters will discover fresh ma- 
terial. 

This is a survey volume, the first in a 
series. It will be suggestive to many 
readers of future areas to mine. A curiosity 
to dig deeper is a true test of a book’s 
value. Such curiosity, Dr. Mclachlan 
constantly arouses. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
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A CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


Christmas: An American Annual of 
Christmas Literature and Art. Edited 
by Randolph E. Haugan. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Augsburg Publishing House. $1.00. 


This is an attractively illustrated col- 
lection of Christmas materials—readings, 
stories and articles about Christmas cus- 
toms in other lands, and ancient and 
modern verse. There are color reproduc- 
tions of scenes in the life of Jesus in stained- 
glass window designs by F. J. Norman; 
four full-page photographic studies of 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Jerusalem 
illustrating an article by a native Arab of 
Jerusalem, and a color plate of ““The Good 
Samaritan,” by Dean Cornwell. Bound in 
heavy paper, in blue and gold, in ec- 
clesiastical design, with a color plate of 
the shepherds on the cover, the collection 
would make an attractive gift for a church 
school superintendent, teacher or older 
pupil. 

Marie W. Johnson. 


CHRISTIANITY IN ASIA 

Christianity Tested. Jts significance 
for modern missions. By Oscar MacMillan 
Buck. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
25.7 =ppe ep2.00k 

“Christianity Tested’ is not just one 
more book on foreign missions. Professor 
Buck speaks with the competent authority 
of a thorough knowledge of the mission 
field. His liberal outlook, his unorthodox 
interpretation of religion, lends this book 
an inspiring and lasting value. 

He feels that the new national conscious- 
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ness of Asia demands a revision of mis- 
sionary methods, and requires that Chris- 
tianity rediscover and rephrase the best 
it holds as its central teaching. The idea 
of the parental love of God is best adapted 
to such a central message. ‘The social 
gospel of Christianity must replace the de- 
mand for Christian individual experience— 
and thrust aside the obscuring and con- 
fusing dogmas of orthodox Christianity. 

“The expansion of Christianity can be 
only at the place of the welfare of the 
Asians.”” However, Christianity must ex- 
pand no faster than the vitality of its 
units can carry. Above everything ‘‘there 
is no finer way of making Christians than 
by being Christians.” 

Professor Buck in his liberality of spirit 
goes even so far as to say: “Christianity 
in Asia may have to declare its indepen- 
dence of Christianity in Europe before it 
is ready to cast in its lot with the Christian 
heritage out of our past, not theirs.” 

Ivan A. Klein. 


* * 


A PLANTATION CHRISTMAS 


A Plantation Christmas. By Julia 
Peterkin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 75 cents. 

The fun, frolic and feasting of an old- 
fashioned plantation Christmas are here de- 
lightfully described, as well as the more 
serious observances. As in olden days, so 
now young and old, black and white, all 
join in the festivities. ‘“Many strange 
styles of dress are seen. . . . Bright hoop 
earrings twinkle in many ears, for they 
make the wearer’s eyesight better.” 
Suppers are eaten early on Christmas Eve 
“so that the fires can be covered and the 
houses closed by the time the old cow bell 
starts ringing to tell the people that the 
time for watch-night meeting in the 
Quarters is near.” If one cannot have a 
part in such an observance of the Christmas 
festival, it is refreshment for the spirit to 
read about it in this little book. 

Marie W. Johnson. 
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EDUCATION 


Education for Life with God. By 
Wilfred Evans Powell. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. 253 pp. $2.00. 


Professor Powell brings all thoughtful 
educators to a halt with this timely dis- 
cussion of ‘‘when is education religious?” 

To religious educators this book brings a 
reinterpretation of the meaning of the 
Christian idea of God, which the author 
believes is more needed than methods or 
techniques of teaching. To public school 
educators it brings a plea for more religion 
in secular teaching. 

The author defines religious education 
as “education for life with God,” the pri- 
mary concern of which is to develop in the 
pupils an adequate idea of God, and guide 
them in religious experiences which include 
fellowship with God. By religion Professor 
Powell means an adjustment to or rela- 


tionship with God. All education is re- 
ligious when its aim is to give the pupil a 
view of life as a whole, and to create in him 
a sense of dependence upon God. 

The author questions modern trends of 
religious education which stress social 
values and moral training to the exclusion 
of this feeling of dependence upon God. 
Confusion of aims keeps us from placing 
the emphasis on the religious purpose of all 
religious teaching. 

Whether or not all liberals will agree 
with the author’s definition of the Christian 
idea of God, or his suggestion for an equiva- 
lent to the old evangelical fervor, or whether 
they fee! as he does the ‘‘peril”’ of ““human- 
ism’? and its encroachments; every re- 
ligious educator should know this stimulat- 
ing book, which strives to keep religion 
from the realm of mere philosophy or 
science, and make it genuine, personal and 
God-conscious. 

Chapter divisions and outlines make 
this book suitable for discussions at 
teachers’ meetings. 

Kathryn H. Hall. 


* * 
POETRY AND MR. PHELPS 


What I Like in Poetry. By William 
Lyon Phelps. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’sSons. 601 pp. $2.75. 


An unusual and exceptionally interesting 


anthology because it is based on the 
principle of personal taste rather than on 
objective standards. Every reader will 
naturally find much to his liking here, and 
discover that there are many poets of 
whom he has never heard. Henry C. 
Bunner, Daniel Sargent, and Lord Gorell 
rub shoulders with Shakespeare, Herrick 
and Houseman. Robert Browning has 
pride of place. This book is inclusive 
rather than exclusive, and its chief value 
lies in the wealth of material caught in its 
net. The reader must decide what to 
throw back. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 
DRY BONES COME TO LIFE 


250 Bible Biographies. By Frank S. 
Mead. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
250 pp. 

Thumb-nail sketches of the men and 
women of the Bible, cleverly done. Each 
character is described in less than two 
hundred words, and a moral, generally 
clear and pointed, drawn for the present 
sad state of the world. The author has 
certainly added to the interest of the Bible. 
Whoever reads these amusing and pithy 
biographies will be prepared for any 
speaker who dares today to allude to 
Ahithophel, Zeresh or Lydia. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


@®.. e WRITING of rare beauty will be found 


in these books by DALLAS LORE SHARP 


“Prose poems, rhythmic, sweeping, sonorous, searching, sympathetic, beautiful in their clarity and 


word simplicity. 


By the very charm of these tales as retold by Professor Sharp, the non-Bible reader is 


. . . One, . . i c ”» 
beguiled into opening the Book to compare the original scriptural and these interpretive versions. 


— The National Magazine. 


by storm.’’— Providence (R. 1.) Journal. 


Romances from the Old Testament 


“ These ancient stories are told with a rush of narrative and a fervor and ardor that take the reader 


Price, net, $1.50, postpaid 


| Christ and His Time 


suspense.’’—Bostonia. 


| 

| : : : : ; 

“With a burning faith which fires the printed page, Professor Sharp has retold the story of the 
_ New Testament in narrative prose, simple in its language, musical in its rhythm, dramatic in its 


“ Here is one of the most understanding books ever written around the New Testament. Professor 
Sharp has given us a picture of Christ which cannot soon be forgotten.’’— Ohio State Journal. 


Frontispiece and map. Price, net, $2.00, postpaid 


— At the Better Bookstores = 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK: 150 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON: 581 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Books, Christmas Cards 
Lending Library 


BEACONSIDE BOOKSHOP 
93 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE TO HOLD 
CONFERENCE AT PROCTOR 


“What a Man Worships, That Will He 
Become” is to be the theme of the eighth 
annual Mid-winter Conference of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, to be 
held at Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., 
from December 29 to January 1. Winter 
sports will make up the social! program, 
and the traditional New Year’s Eve dance 
and candlelight watch service will greet the 
new year. 

Speakers and leaders for the conference 
will be announced shortly, by Miss Pauline 


Wood, chairman of the committee in 
charge of arrangements. 
ere 
PERSONALS 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Community Church, New York, N. Y., 
was the preacher at the service of the 
Community Church of Boston, Mass., 
Sunday, December 2. Dr. Holmes will 
speak at the Boston church four times more 
this season: January 6, February 3, April 
7, and May 5. 

Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, professor 
of chureh history in Harvard Divinity 
School, was the speaker at the meeting of 
the Rhode Island Philosophical Society 
December 12, at Providence. Dr. Auer’s 
subject was “Religious Humanism.” 

Rev. Richard Allen Day, minister of the 
First Parish in Peterboro, N. H., has 
been filling many engagements this fall to 
speak on his trip to Labrador during the 
past summer as a guest of the Interna- 
tional Grenfell Association. 

Herbert C. Parsons, president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, was one of 
the speakers at the joint meeting of the 
Twentieth Century Association and the 
Massachusetts Council for the Abolition 
of the Death Penalty held December 1 
in Boston, Mass., to consider “‘Construc- 
tive Correction.” 

Miss Thelma Finger of Louisville, Ky., 
and Darrell G. Snyder of Indianapolis, 
Ind., are to be married in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Louisville, Decemler 31, 
by Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode. 

Miss Finger and Mr. Snyder have been 
to the Isles of Shoals and have been active 
in their local young people’s groups. Miss 
Finger, who is a member of the First 
Church, was chairman of the sixth annual 
summer conference at Clifty Falls, Ind., 
in 1982. 

Mr. Snyder is a member of All Souls’ 
Church, Indianapolis. He was president 
of the Ohio Valley Federation for 1933-84. 
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JOSEPH PRIESTLEY FEDERATION 


The fall conference of the Joseph Priest- 
ley Federation of Young People was held 
under the auspices of L’Allegro Club of All 
Souls’ Church in Washington, D. C., 
Saturday and Sunday, November 3 and 4. 
Representatives were present from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Germantown, Pa., Baltimore, 


Md., and from the Washington Universalist 
church, and unofficial representatives at- 
tended from the Boston, Mass., Federa- 
tion. John Brigham was the delegate from 
the national Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

The subject of discussion was the Nye 
Committee Munitions Investigation. Rev. 
Russell J. Clinchy led the opening session, 
which was followed by round-table dis- 
cussion. 

VERMONT YOUNG PEOPLE IN 
MEETING AT MONTPELIER 


The Church of the Messiah, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., was the host, November 17, to 
the Young People’s Religious Societies of 
the liberal churches of northern Vermont. 
The conference was one of several neighbor- 
hood conferences sponsored by key churches 
of the Twin State Conference, which in- 
cludes the Unitarian churches of New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was 
Mrs. Dorothy Mac Campbell, who gave a 
fascinating address about the ‘Youth of 
Germany Today.”’ The conference theme 
was “Problems of Youth Today,” and this 
subject was discussed by Miss Betsy Dek- 
ema, New [England field secretary of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. <A chal- 
lenge to youth was given by Rev. Walter 
Pedersen of Lebanon, N. H., in his address 
entitled, ““‘What Are You Going to Do 
about It?” 

A banquet prepared by members of the 
Women’s Alliance of the church was served 
at six o’clock. This was followed by an 
interesting discussion of current economic 
problems by Professor Chester Morrow of 
Montpelier Seminary. A candlelight ser- 
vice conducted by Frank Gerry, president 
of the Twin State Conference of Unitarian 
Young People, gave a beautiful setting for 
the evening session. , 

Dayton T. Yoder. 
* x 


Y. P. R. U. GROUPS MEET 


A neighborhood meeting of Young 
People’s Religious Union groups of Port- 
land, Me., Kennebunk, Me., and Ports- 
mouth, N. H., was held November 4 with 
the Y. P. R. U. of the Unitarian church, 
Sanford, Me. Warren Witherell, treasurer 
of the Y. P. R. U., was the speaker, and he 
consulted with presidents of the local 
groups as to the possibilities of forming a 
federation with their societies as a nucleus. 
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TOWNFOLK MADE THIS SERMON 


People of the town contributed the 
‘firstly’? and so on to the “lastly” of a 
sermon on “What We Would Change in 
Braintree,’ preached December 2 at All 
Souls’ Church, Unitarian-Universalist, in 
Braintree, Mass., by Rev. Lon Ray Call, 
the minister. Mr. Call gathered sugges- 
tions for several weeks from townspeople 
as to what they would like to see changed 
in the religious, social and civic life of 
Braintree. ‘Generally sermons are very 


individualistic things,’ said Mr. Call, 
“but occasionally it behooves the pulpit 
to speak out the conclusions of group 
thinking.” 

The merging of all Protestant churches in 
the town into a “federated civie church” 
was the first suggested change reported by 
the preacher. Mr. Call, who was formerly 
associated with Dr. John Haynes Holmes in 
the pastorate of the Community Church in 
New York City, avoided the use of the 
term, “community church,” since, as he 
explained privately after the sermon, this 
name is borne by many churches that are 
not genuinely community institutions. 
Speaking of theological differences that 
divide churches, he declared that these 
exist “‘as much among the members within 
any given church as between churches.”’ 

Constant use of publie school buildings 
for adult education and community ac- 
tivities, the town-manager form of govern- 
ment, and the representative or “‘limited”’ 
town meeting were among other reforms 
suggested to and discussed by Mr. Call. 
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INSTALLED AT TAMPA 


Plans for a financial campaign and for 
an increased congregation were discussed 
by the members of the Unitarian church 
of Tampa, Fla., at a supper which took the 
place of an installation ceremony for Rev. 
William W. Peck. Mr. Peck, who has 
held pastorates in Winthrop, Mass., West 
Upton, Mass., and Youngstown, Ohio, 
came to Tampa in October from Albany, 
N. Y., where he had been minister of the 
First Unitarian Society since 1926. 

MR. SHEFFER TO SPOKANE 


Rev. Homer J. Sheffer of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has resigned as minister of the 
First Unitarian Church and accepted a 
call to Spokane, Wash. He will preach 
his last sermon as minister of the church 
at Oklahoma City on December 16, and 
then he and Mrs. Sheffer will drive to Spo- 
kane. 

* * 
CHURCH LOYALTY IS A FACT 


Members of this ancient parish are keep- 
ing their word. Those who have joined in 
the year’s program of church loyalty are 
making evident their cooperation. Con- 
gregations are visibly larger than usual, 
and some persons are coming to church at 
asacrifice. Sunday chores and the prepara- 
tion of Sunday dinners are being arranged 
so that the morning hour may be spent at 
the meetinghouse. A number has given 
testimony to the helpfulness of the church 
service, and our whole worship period has 
been strengthened by an added support. 
There is increased willingness to be helpful 
in church tasks. In short, there is a fine 
spirit and morale in the parish. Let us 
rejoice. There is proving to be dynamic 
in the thought: 

“T will do something more this year for 
my church than I have ever done.”’—Calen- 
dar of the First Parish in Hingham, Mass. 
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BIRTHDAY CELEBRATED BY 
SANFORD, ME., UNITARIANS 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the or- 
anization of the Unitarian church, San- 

ford, Me., was observed by a dual celebra- 
tion November 16 and 18. The annual 
meeting of the parish was held Friday, on 
the actual anniversary date, with Dr. Viv- 
ian T. Pomeroy, minister of the First 
Congregational Parish, Milton, Mass., as 
the principal speaker. A history of the 
church was read by John Greenwood, who 
was one of the committee that organized 
the parish. 

At the service of worship on Sunday Dr. 
Charles E. Park, minister of the First 
Church in Boston, Mass., was the preacher. 
This is the second anniversary occasion on 
which Dr. Park has preached in Sanford, 
he having given the sermon at the time of 
the similar observance of the tenth anni- 
versary of this church. 

Commenting on the celebration the 
Sanford Tribune and Advocaie said: 

“Churches, like people, have personali- 
ties. The writer doesn’t know just what 
have been all the ideals of Rev. H. Sumner 
Mitcheil and those who preceded him as 
pastors of the Unitarian church which cele- 
brates a quarter century of life in the town. 
But, whether deliberately planned or not, 
the Unitarian church, as is fitting for a 
church just past its majority, seems to be a 
friendly church with a welcome for every- 
one and especially a welcome for young 
people. 

“There are those clergymen, adherents of 
the old school, who believe in keeping re- 
ligion as a thing apart. Then there are 
other clergymen, and Rev. H. Sumner 
Mitchell is one of those, who believe that 
religion should be a part of the daily warp 
and woof of living, that ministry to the 
soul alone is not enough.”’ 
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MR. NEWMAN IN ERIE 


Herman A. Newman has accepted a 
call to the First Unitarian Church, Erie, 
Pa. He preached his first sermon De- 
cember 2 with almost a hundred people in 
the pews. 

* * 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 

The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
wii! hold its next meeting at the Bulfinch 
Place Church, Boston, Mass., Tuesday, 
December 18. Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, 
of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., will 
speak on “Education First.’”’ After the 
address Mr. Eliot will conduct a discussion 
period. Supper will be served promptly 
at 6 p. m. and the meeting will begin at 
7.15 p. m. 

* * 
NEW YORK LEAGUE 

A large and representative audience 
listened with pleasure to a delightful 
program which followed the opening dinner 
of the season of the New York League of 
Unitarian Women, November 2. 

Mrs. David R. Rodger, the president, 
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acted as toastmaster, introducing Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the General 
Alliance, who gave a stimulating address 
on ‘The Unteachable Art’—the art of 
living. The second address was given by 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow of Syracuse, 
N. Y., on the subject ““‘Why Are Unitarians 
Silent?” Mrs. William Dick Sporborg, 
secretary of the Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War, was the last speaker. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES 


Among the local parish activities it may 
be mentioned that Flushing has welcomed 
back its pastor, Karl M. Nielson, after a 
year’s leave of absence in which he has 
been around the world. The church has 
conquered a threatening deficit, secured 
several new subscribers, and entered upon 
a season of many activities. The month of 
November marked the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the completion of the church build- 
ing, one of the most charming in the fel- 
lowship. 

Hollis has inaugurated an automobile 
service for bringing to church those who 
have no means of transportation, and is 
putting into operation a worship program 
for the Junior Church. 

Plainfield, N. J., has organized a Junior 
Parish which meets every Sunday eve- 
ning in the parish house for supper, fol- 
lowed by talks and discussions of topics of 
the day. The juniors have pledged $100 
towards the support of the church. 

Hackensack, N. J., gets out each month 
an eight-page parish paper, giving the ser- 
mon subjects for the month, a list of 
church activities, with interesting infor- 
mation about the lectures and meetings. 
The paper also carries an estimate of 
the moving pictures to be shown in the 
neighborhood, with ratings as excellent, 
good, fair, mediocre, or poor. 

Edwin Fairley. 
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PHILIP HALE 


Funeral services for Dr. Philip Hale, 
music and dramatic critic of The Boston 
Herald since 1908, who died November 30 
at the age of eighty, were held Sunday, 
December 2, at the Second Church, 
Boston, Mass. Dr. Willard L. Sperry, 
dean of Harvard Divinity School, con- 
ducted the service. 

Dr. Hale was born in Norwich, Vt., in 
1854. He was graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1876, and three years later was 
admitted to the New York bar. The 
practice of law did not appeal to him, and 
in 1882 he went to Berlin to study music, 
later continuing his studies in Paris. 
From 1889 to 1905 he was organist of the 
First Church in Roxbury, Mass. He was 
editor of the Musical Record from 1897 to 
1901 and of the Musical World from 1901 
until 1908, and was a frequent contributor 
to many magazines. 

Dartmouth College awarded him the 
honorary degree of doctor of music in 1928, 
and in 1933 Harvard conferred upon him 


the honorary degree of master of arts. In 
1932 he was one of six active newspaper- 
men selected for the first annual scholar- 
ship awards of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional! journalistic fraternity. 

* * 


REV. PHILIP MERCER 


Dr. George R. Dodson, minister of the 
Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo., con- 
ducted the funeral services held in the 
First Unitarian Church, Alton, Ill., for 
Rev. Philip Mercer, minister of the church 
since 1929. Mr. Mercer, who had been a 
Congregational minister before he began 
his pastorate at Alton, took his own life, 
November 19. 


ok * 


REV. WILLIAM C. ELFRING 


Rey. William C. Elfring, minister of the 
Federated First Congregational-Unitarian 
Church, Fort Collins, Colo., died No- 
vember 9. Mr. Elfring was minister of 
the Congregational church at the time of 
the merger and he continued as leader of 
the new church, joining the Unitarian 
fellowship. 

* ok 
HOLLIS RUSSELL BAILEY 


Funeral services were held Sunday, 
December 2, at the First Church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for Hollis Russell Bailey, 
chairman of the Massachusetts bar ex- 
aminers for thirty-one years, who died 
November 29. Rev. Raymond Calkins, 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church of Cambridge, conducted the ser- 
vices. 

Mr. Bailey was born in North Andover, 
Mass., in 1852, and was graduated from 
Phillips Andover Academy in 1873. He 
received the degrees of bachelor of arts, 
bachelor of laws and master of arts, from 
Harvard University and was admitted to 
the bar in 1880. He was for several years 
clerk of the First Church, and later he 
held the positions of deacon and senior 


deacon. 
ee 


COLONEL FRANK L. LOCKE 


Colonel Frank Lovering Locke, former 
president and director of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, died No- 
vember 23 in Cambridge, Mass. He was 
born in Boston, Mass., in 1865, and was 
graduated from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1886. | 

He leaves his widow, Mrs. Mary B. 
Kendall Locke, and three children, John 
L. Locke of Norwood, Mass., Eleanor 
Brodhead Locke, and Nancy L. Locke. 

* * 


DR. D. C. LIMBAUGH 


Dr. D. C. Limbaugh, founder of the 
First Unitarian Church, Fort Worth, 
Texas, and of the First Unitarian Church, 
Dallas, Texas, died November 23 in Fort 
Worth. Dr. Limbaugh, who was born in 
Trenton, Miss., in 1856, was well-known 
as a scholar and educator. 

Mrs. George A. Faulk. 
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Church Notes 


Chestnut Hill, Mass.—At the annual 
meeting of the First Church, Ernest B. 
Dane and Mrs. Leland Powers were 
elected to serve on the Standing Com- 
mittee for a period of three years, and 
Philip Chase was chosen to complete the 
unexpired term of Dr. Herman T. Baldwin. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Attendance at the 
Sunday morning service of the First Uni- 
tarian Church November 18 was 630; 
November 26 it rose to 670. 


Detroit, Mich.—Dr. L. Ward Brigham, 
minister of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
Chicago, Ill., and professor of parish ad- 
ministration in the Meadville Theological 
School, was the guest preacher at the 
Church of Our Father November 11. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass.—A series of 
candlelight vesper services is being held at 
the First Church of Jamaica Plain on the 
three Sundays preceding Christmas. Rev. 
Wilton E. Cross, minister of the First 
Church, Taunton, Mass., gave the address 
at the first service December 9, and Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, will be the 
speaker December 16. The final service 
will be conducted by members of the 
young people’s group. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—Unitarians and 
Universalists attended a ministers’ meet- 
ing at the First Unitarian Church, Novem- 
ber 15, to meet Dr. George F. Patterson, 
administrative vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, who is visiting 
churches on the West Coast. 

Mendon, Mass.—Ten new members 
were welcomed by the Young People’s 
Religious Union of the First Parish in 
Mendon at a recent candlelight service. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Ten new mem- 
bers signed membership cards and thus 
formally identified themselves with the 
First Unitarian Society during October. 

Montreal, Canada.—The offering tak- 
en at. the Church of the Messiah at the 
Sunday morning service December 9, was 
for the aid of the parish’s sister church in 
Transylvania. 

Orlando, Fla.—Preceding the regular 
Sunday morning church services at the 
First Unitarian Church Rev. George H. 
Badger, the minister, will conduct a series 
of study meetings on the subject “The 
Story of the New Testament in the Light 
of Modern Knowledge.” The course, 
which will run from November through 
April, and which will be open to the public, 
will cover the subject of the New Testa- 
ment from its earliest beginnings to present- 
day interpretation. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— ‘‘Every Family Pres- 
ent Day’ was again observed at the 
First Unitarian Church on the Sunday 
before Thanksgiving, November 25. 

Sacramento, Calif.—Dr. William S. 
Morgan, president of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, conducted the 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). 
and Tremont Streets. 
ter. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, 
recital by Mr. Robinson; December 18-20, Rev. 


School 


Frederick May Eliot, Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn.; | 


December 21, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, First Church, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyr stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 7.30 p.m. 


Sunday services of the First Unitarian | 


Society, November 18. His sermon sub- 
ject was ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth and Modern 
Thinking.” 

San Diego, Calif.—Arthur Kallett, 
co-author of “100,000,000 Guinea Pigs,” 
spoke on “Business and the Consumer” 
before the San Diego Open Forum in the 
First Unitarian Church, November 25. 

San Francisco, Calif.—The men’s 
club of the First Unitarian Church will 
place a wreath on the tomb of Starr King 
in remembrance of his birthday December 
IN 

Toledo, Ohio.—Asked to choose half 
a dozen sermon subjects by the minister, 
Rev. Walton E. Cole, the members of the 
First Unitarian Church selected as their 
first six choices the following subjects: 
“Adjusting to Modern Life,” “Getting 
Along with People,”’ ‘Hitler Over Europe,” 
“Building Self-Confidence,” ‘“Anthony Ad- 
verse,” ‘““Modern Man in Search of Hap- 


piness.”’ 
* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


James Luther Adams i; minister of the 
Unitarian Society, Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
and is a member of the recently appoint- 
ed Commission of Appraisal. 


Sheridan W. Bell, Jr., is a student in the 
Yale Divinity School. For four months 
in the summer of 1934 he was with the 
West Virginia Unemployment Relief 
Administration as a field worker in 
Monongalia County. 


Thomas D. Eliot is professor of sociology 
at Northwestern University. He is son 
of Dr. Thomas L. Eliot, minister emeritus 
of the First Unitarian Society in Port- 
land, Ore. 


Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the 
First Parish in Weston, Mass., and is 
Literary Editor of The Christian Register. 


Qdell Shepard is Goodwin professor of 
English at Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., and was instructor of English 
at Harvard and Radcliffe 1916-1917. 
He was Fellow of the John Simon Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation ap- 
pointed for study abroad during 1927- 
1928, and is the author of many books. 


Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- | 


Organ | 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill 
School for Girls -:- — Greenfield, Mass. 


The Rev. John Farwell Moors founded 
this school as Prospect Hill in 1869. New 
fireproot buildings constructed in 1930. 
Latest educational methods, exceptional 


equipment. For booklet address Isabel B. 


| Cressler, Caroline L. Sumner, Co-Princi- 


pals. Members of the Board of Trustees 
must be approved by the 


American Unitarian Association 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 


| the coming week: 


Chicago, IIl., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m.,, 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, minister. Henry Jack- 
son Warren, Director of Music. Sundays 
10.380 a. m. Station WLLH., 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 

Send New and Old One and allow 

8 to 10 days notice 
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Pleasantries 


A western minister reports the resump- 
tion of services with a record attendance. 
But, on the second Sunday of the season, 
the attendance dropped to fifteen. The 
irony of it was that his announced subject 
was “Shall We Stand By the Church?” 

Now he is wondering whether the ma- 
jority of his people were conscious of his 
theme when they took to the mountains 
and the seashore. 

Advice and consolation from .other 
ministers and lay-readers of The Register 
is invited. 

CeVire- 


The News had just arrived and John- 


nie’s father was reading aloud the weather | 


report. When he said, “Fair today and 
tomorrow,” little Johnnie came in and, 
hearing the announcement, exclaimed en- 
thusiastically: 

“Oh, Daddy, will you take me?”’— 
Indianapolis News. 

They had just become engaged. 

“T shall love,’’ she cooed, ‘‘to share all 
your troubles.” 

“But darling,” he murmured, “I have 
none.” 

“No,” she agreed, ‘but I mean when 
we are married.’’—Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 

* * 

“Wisdom is greater than wealth,” said 
the sincere citizen. 

‘“‘Perhaps,’”’ answered Mr. Dustin Stax. 
“And yet you can found a college with 
money, but you can’t start a bank with 
wisdom.”’—Washington Evening Star. 

“What are the prices of the seats, 
mister?” 

“Front seats one shilling, back seats 
sixpence, and program a penny.” 

“T’ll git on a program, please.’”’— 
Pearson's (London). 

Editor: ““Do you know how to run a 
newspaper?” 

Applicant: ‘‘No, sir.” 

Editor: “Well, V’ll try you. I guess 
you’ve had experience.” —Toronto Globe. 


* * 


“Lend me five dollars, old man. I 


promise you, on the word of a gentleman, 


to pay it back tomorrow.” 
“Bring the gentleman around and let 
me see him.’”’—Montreal Star. 
* * 
It’s beginning to look as if this country 
now is composed of two classes: Those who 


are securing relief from the Government, 


and those who are raising hell about it.— 
New Orleans States. 
* * 

Visitor: ‘““Your son is rather small for 
his age, isn’t he?” 

Proud Mother: “Oh, no; most boys of 
his age are overgrown, I think.’ —Detroit 
Free Press. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


President 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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- NEW LAY MOVEMENTS 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 


| today. Association with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a _ wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


reorganizations of League 
; » Chapters, and revivals of 
layman interest and activity, in many parishes, to- 
gether with the growth of the “New Partnership” project, 
and the continuance of long established activities, have put 
an unprecedented burden of work on the League and made 
more urgent than ever an increased number of members 
contributing Special Membership gifts. Send checks or 
pledges to 


HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides annuities for Unitarian ministers sixty-five 
years of age or over, who have had at least twenty 
years of active service in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and annual contributions from 
churches or friends are much needed. 


Please send contributions promptly to the 


Treasurer---Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


GETTING RID OF A ‘RIDDLE 


What to Give for Christmas 


finds a much appreciated solution in a subscription to 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


22 Issues $1.00 
Please send 


1 Year $3.00 


Christmas Gift: Subscriptions to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
to the following names and addresses 
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